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By the author of “ Kate in Search of a Husband.” 


THE SMUGGLER. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At five o’clock in the morning every man was called. Amos had done 
his duty, and if he had no assistance, must have worked hard at the post 
assigned him. Edward was the last disturbed, and when aroused, his first 
waking exclamation was, ‘‘ Has Eaton come ?” 

His last waking thoughts before sleep were far from Eaton, or custom- 
house officers. What he thought the reader can easily imagine, as he 
has already half-formed the opinion that Jane was the star of Edward’s 
destiny ; and the change he had found in her in the evening, had cost him 
more pain than any whimsicality which he had ever seen in the sex be- 
fore. Could she have seen him starting from a sound slumber, when, 
according to every rule, all of his dreams should have been of her, and 
heard his first exclamation—nay, if she could have looked still deeper, 
and seen his very thoughts laid bare, why, if she possessed any of the 
vanity of the sex, she must have felt a little pain, that business, fun, or 
gain had shadowed her image entirely. If she could have looked into a 
more secret recess, she would have found the impression that her beauty 
and artlessness had made, but at that hour and time the door was closed. 
All that was active, all that was busy, was with his declared foes. I re- 
peat, ‘* business first,’ and every thing else “‘ afterwards,” is the talisman 
of American success. 

‘Has Eaton come?” was the first inquiry, as he sprung upon his feet. 

Amos made no reply, but turned to leave the room. 

“D—n you!” Edward continued, vexed at the man’s stolidity; ‘you 
can speak, and you shall.” | 

Amos continued silent and unmoved, but stopped in the door. Edward 
knew that he would effect as much by swearing at the doorpost, as at 
Amos, and would make one speak about as quick as the other by that 
process ; and, cooling his passion a little, and throwing Amos a dollar, 

“There,” said he, “‘ take that and answer me. Balaam’s ass spoke by 
a miracle, and you can speak too.” 

Amos pocketed the money without moving a muscle, and waited for 
the interrogatory to be repeated. 

“Has Eaton come?” again repeated Edward. 
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‘** | don’t know,” was the reply. 
‘¢' What, in the name of stupidity, did you call me for then?” 
‘* There’s five men come to Eaton’s half an hour ago, and I thought 


that some of them would be the right one.” 


‘*Good! Has it done snowing?” 

‘* Yes; but it’s drifted into heaps like haystacks.” 

‘ Are the men up?” 

‘* Yos.” 

** Ready?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘¢ Any thing else ?” 

‘* No: not unless you would laugh to see the horses limp as they put 
them into the barn. I guess they are all corked.” 

‘*Good! Spoil five horses to catch ‘ Smuggling Ned’ 
with a burst of merriment he followed Amos down stairs. 

‘¢ What is it?”? was the eager inquiry as he reached the lower room ; 
“we can’t get a word out of Amos.” 

‘Because you don’t know how,” was the reply, still laughing. ‘* Mo- 
ney and rum can work miracles, for either will open Amos’s mouth.” 

‘¢ But let us know the sport,” was the continued inquiry. 

‘* Nothing: the sport has not begun yet; but Amos says five men have 
come to Eaton’s on five lame horses. Thank old Boreas for his closing 
storm, for they would not have come on horseback if the road had been 
Laughter and ejaculations of joy resounded from every voice 
inthe room. ‘ Now, hush,” said Edward, ‘‘ and every man follow Amos. 
Leave the house without noise, and take your packs from the stable. Go 
south until you know you are pursued; then turn north, and seek the 
highest point of Bald hill. He who shall reach nearest the top before he 
is overtaken, shall have five dollars extra.” 

While he was speaking the men had_ been lashing on their snow-shoes, 
and were in an instant ready for their departure. Their breakfasts ha 
been prepared over night, and they had eaten before Edward came down. 

*¢ Flere, all around, take a glass to nimble your heels; and then go as slow 
as you please, provided you keep ahead of those who will be after you.” 

They repaired to the stable, and Amos produced a good-sized burden 
for each man, in the shape of a large bag well filled. 

‘*Confound you, Amos,” said one of them, ‘ this load is too heavy.” 

‘“‘ No matter,” said another, ‘‘ we shall not have to carry our packs far.” 

Adjusting their loads upon their shoulders, they issued from the stable, 
and crossing the plain south of the house, were soon lost sight of in de- 
scending the hill beyond. 

Not five minutes elapsed after they were out of sight, before Esq. 


Eaton, accompanied by the officer, who had held Edward in durance the 
night before, made his appearance at the Mountain tavern. 
“Ah! Up?” said Eaton: ‘ your men start early this morning.” 
“Certainly,” replied Edward; ‘men in my employ are not wont to 
be lazy.” 
‘It is of no use to parley, Mr. Clapp,” interposed the officer, “IT shall 


have you this time. I have started seven men after yours, with strict or- 





ha! ha!” And 


passable.” 


ders to bring them back.” 
“Well,” rejoined Edward, “if seven men bring back eleven, I must 


think that some of them will be loaded heavily.” 
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—— 


‘There is no occasion to joke, sir,” returned the officer. “The men 
may be left where they are found, but the goods will come back.” 

“ What goods, sir?” inquired Edward, with all simplicity. 

*¢ What goods!” rejoined the officer angrily. “The goods which you 
have just despatched south on the backs of your men.” 

¢ You are laboring under a mistake, sir,” replied Edward. ‘My men 
have not gone south, nor did they carry any goods with them.” 

“ Most likely,” interposed Eaton scornfully, “that their way lies in 
some other direction than south. It is about as probable as that they had 
not burthens of smuggled goods on their backs.” 

“T wonder not that you, sir, dispute my word,” continued Edward, ad- 
dressing Eaton. ‘I should suppose truth was so great a stranger to you, 
that you would not recognize her.” 

“ Well, sir, if you are such a lover of truth,” retorted Eaton, * will you 
please inform us where your men were going, if not across the mountain, 
and of what was their packs composed ?” 

“Tam under no obligation to give you the information,” returned Fid- 
ward, “but I have no objection. You will remember that the last time I 
saw you | informed you of my intention of engaging in the manufacture 
of sugar. I am not dispcsed to wait for the season, therefore have en- 

gaged the men, whom you saw go from here, to carry out horse manure 

to put round the roots of the trees, to see if it will not bring out the sap 
earlier. Tam well aware that it is a new idea, but as that kind of manure 
is excellent to bring forth early cucumbers and potatoes, | cannot see why 
it would not be equally valuable applied to other things. As it was an 
experiment, I had hoped also to keep it a secret, but you have defeated me.” 

Eaton turned on his heel scornfully, as if he was not to be imposed 
upon by such a tale. 

“Your romance is very fine, sir,” returned the officer, “ but you can 
hardly expect us to believe such a preposterous story. But we lose time. 
[came to see if it was probable that your men would resist when overtaken.” 

“Certainly not, if they are stopped by legal officers ; but if you have 
sent a rabble after them, they will not be very likely to heed ‘their re- 
quests, as they happen to be the strongest party,” answered Edward. 

“Well, I did hope to escape a w ood chase, but if we must there is no 
alternative,” remarked the officer. ‘* Come, Eaton,” he continued, * they 
are more than a half hour ahead of us.” And they returned to Eaton’s 
io provide themselves with snow-shoes. 

The men who started first pursued their way south about a mile when 
their pursuers appeared in view, and they turned about, and, taking the 
valley of the river, followed it north. Used as they were to their snow- 
shoes, it did not require any extra effort for them to keep at the distance 
they aimed. It was daylight, and they could see the exertions that were 
made to overtake them, but the toil of their pursuers only excited their 
mirth. Oecasionally they would rest for a few moments, and exultingly 
send forth their halloes as if cheering their enemies. 

But onward they went, and after following the river three or four miles, 
struck off from it towards the east. A half mile brought them to the foot 
of Bald hill, a rough precipitous ledge, which rose abruptly four or five 
hundred feet from. the level. Now came the toil. They could scarcely 
keep themselves perpendicular, and were obliged often to hold on to the 
trees and saplings to sustain their footing. Their pursuers were as ex- 
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hausted as themselves, and they began to fear that they might go so far 
as to discourage them. After a few words of hasty consultation, they 
agreed to come to a stand. 

In an instant every one, but Amos, had unstrapped his pack from his 
shoulders, and throwing it on the snow, seated himself upon it to await the 
coming of the pursuers. Amos retained his pack; but, arranging it so 
that it would rest, and relieve the weight upon his shoulders, he seated 
himself also. 

In ten or fifteen minutes the officer’s party reached their halting place. 

‘* Well, you give up?” said the foremost man. 

**Give up what?” returned one of the smugglers, who was always 
called Jack Devil. 

‘We are sent by Capt. Mason and Esq. Eaton to take the smuggled 
goods which you carry, which we now seize in the name of the United 
States,’ returned the first speaker pompously. 

‘*] run of a notion that you seize them more likely in the name of my 
namesake,” rejoined Jack. ‘* But we are no outlaws, or smugglers. Show 
us your commission, man, and if it runs in the name of the United States, 
we'll give up. ‘Them’s Smuggling Ned’s orders always. He says, 
‘ Never resist the laws, or officers, if so be that rogues make the one, and 
the devil the other.’ ”’ 

‘* None of your sass, sir,” returned the officer’s party’s speaker. ‘“‘ When 
we get you back to Eaton’s, the square will make you suffer for it.” 

** You tell Eaton, and your captain, that Jack Devil don’t care a copper 
for their whole posse ; that his tongue is his own property; and that what- 
ever they can make the son suffer, his father is sure to get out of them 
with interest when he gets them home to h—1.” 

The parley proceeded with equal profanity; and we beg the reader’s 
pardon for introducing any portion of the dialogue ; but our characters are 
not fictitious. Profanity was one of the characteristics of an American 
smuggler during the war of 1812, and we cannot well make them act as 
characters, unless it is in character. Again, we are aware that almost 
every one whom we mention is dignified with a ¢itle. But that is an 
American characteristic. Go into a country town in New England, and, 
at guess, call every third person esquire; every fourth one captain ; every 
fifth one major; every sixth one colonel; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. It will be a matter of surprise to the inhabitants how you should 
know them all by name. 

After resting a short time to recover their breath—during which Jack 
Devil kept a constant fire of words—the officer’s party endeavored to take 
formal possession of the smugglers’ packs. ‘This movement was positively 
resisted by the smugglers, as they would not deliver up to those not in 
authority—it was contrary to their employer’s positive orders. Matters 
began to assume rather a dubious aspect for the men who would support 
the dignity of the government; and the smugglers were the strongest 
party, and coercive measures were entirely out of the question. 

At this juncture Capt. Mason and Esq. Eaton appeared in view. They 
had followed the trail of the parties, and, as the smugglers had led the 
way, it was far from being the most direct from the Mountain tavern to 
the Bald hill. Mason and Eaton were nearly exhausted. Fearing that 
they should lose their prize, they had travelled at their utmost speed ; and, 
besides, they were unused to tramps on foot, impeded, rather than -aided, 
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by snow-shoes. ‘The instant they came in sight, Amos, who had remained 
quietly and unnoticed with his pack strapped on his shoulders, started ina 
direct point for the highest summit of the mountain. 

“Stop the fellow!’ shouted both Mason and Eaton; “stop him!” and 
three or four started in pursuit. But Amos, if his tongue was not so nim- 
ble, made good use of his legs, and the ten rods start which he had se- 
cured. On went his pursuers, and on went Amos, stimulated by the 
thoughts of the five dollars extra. 

At the top of the mountain, on the north, there was an abrupt termina- 
tion of the ledge in a precipice between fifty and a hundred feet in de- 
scent. ‘The snow was drifted in at the base, and against the perpendicular 
face of the ledge, making the descent regular, but very steep. Amos was 
nearly out of breath in his exertions to reach the highest point, but he 
made his way to the precipice, and unloosing his pack from his shoulders, 
he sent It over the edge of the ledge as far as his strength could give it 
motion. Where the pack fell the snow had drifted almost as hard as the 
terra firma itself, and the bag, being nearly round, rolled lazily over and 
over, and finally lodged against a tree near the base of the precipice. 

Amos’s pursuers vented their rage and disappointment at this manceu- 
vre in no very measured language. But he, delighted that he had suc- 
ceeded, flung himself upon the snow, and, not heeding the torrents of oaths 
that were levelled at him, laughed as loud and heartily as he ever could 
laugh, gratis. ‘*Ho! ho! ha! ha!” shouted he again, and again, as he 
watched them make the circuit of the ledge, and finally secure their prize. 

An hour or more passed before they were able to rejoin their companions. 
Amos preceded them, and heralded their approach by ** Ho! ho! ho!” 

‘The smugglers, of course, refused to carry back their goods to the set- 
tlement, and there being two less of the officer’s party (including Eaton 
and himself,) than of the smugglers, what to do with the two extra packs 
was a source of deliberation. One, two,and three dollars a man was suc- 
cessively bid, to hire the smugglers to carry the goods to the settlement, 
out was refused. 

“T tell you what, sirs,” said Amos, his avarice getting the better of his 
taciturnity and fidelity to Edward ; “I was paid jest seven dollars to bring 
that ere pack here, and [ will carry it back for you for ten dollars, if you 
pay me before I start.” 

Bitter as was the proposition, it was accepted ; and the other pack was 
disposed of on the same terms. Jack Devil stood by, indignant at his 
comrades for being hired by the other party, and swearing, as he after- 
wards said, ‘so it was blue two miles round.” 

At two o’clock in the afternoon both parties had reached the settlements. 
The smugglers’ rendezvous was at the tavern; that of the other party at 
Esq. Eaton’s. 

Immediately upon learning the success, or failure, of his men, Clapp 
repaired to Eaton’s, accompanied by Capt. Culver, and demanded the re- 
storation of his property. ; 

“ What right,” said he, “do you claim to take forcible possession of 
my property ? It may be that I am crazy—that 1 am wild, but I claim 
the right of a citizen of the United States to follow my own whims. The 
merchandise which you have seized belongs to me, and it is my right to 
send, or do with it as I please. Even if I imported, or exported, it from, 
or to, foreign dominions, I have a perfect right so to do, for it is an article 
5* 
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of free commerce to all, and with all nations. However, that which you 
have seized is, to the best of my knowledge, an American production, and 
was intended for home consumption. In your capacity as a public officer, 
you have, | concede, authority to examine and search contraband goods. 
But this you have not done in this case: you do not know what you have 
taken. You saw some persons in my employ leave Capt. Culver’s—you 
followed, waylaid, and by force seized what they were transporting for 
me; and this you have done, not by, or with, law, but in the face of every 
law of the land, which guaranties to every person peaceable possession of 
all immunities and privileges. I now demand, that you examine what you 
have seized, and if the examination does not prove me free from the 
charges and suspicions laid to me, I am ready to make every restitution 
to the injured laws of my country. If, on the contrary, you have trans- 
sressed the limits of your instructions, I also demand the restoration of my 
property; and from you, as an individual amenable to the law, reparation 
for the injury I have sustained by your unlawful proceedings.” 

The packs were produced, and the examination commenced. The re- 
sult was, that Clapp told the truth, respecting the contents, in the morning. 
With the exception of a quantity of swingling tow, or the refuse of flax, 
in which it was packed to give it shape, every man’s load consisted en- 
tirely of litter from the horse stable ! 

The vexation of Capt. Mason, Esq. Eaton, and their mortification for 
travelling something like eight or ten miles to secure such a commodity, 
may easily be imagined. 

** And now, sirs,”” continued Clapp, ‘“‘as you must be convinced of my 
veracity, and the illegality of your proceedings, I will let you off if you 
will return the manure to Capt. Culver’s stable. ‘To be sure, I intended 
it for my sugar orchard, in the vicinity of Taft’s brook, but perhaps the 
trees will produce as much, if not quite so early, without it.” 

Capt. Mason and Esq. Eaton obtained immortality by the brilliancy of 
this achievement, for it never was forgotten by the people of the country ; 
and from that time, their military and civil titles were entirely lost in the 
sobriquet which was familiarly attached to their names, more expressive 
of the splendid talents exhibited on this occasion than one used “to ears 
refined.” 

‘“Tll travel in this part of the country unquestioned, for the next three 
months,” said Clapp to Capt. Culver, after they returned from Eaton’s. 
‘*] shall only have to inquire how much was gained by Government in the 
great seizure of manure, to keep Mason and Eaton at a mile’s distance.” 








THE RECLAIMED. 


‘¢ Home! how can I leave thee!’ exclaimed Emma Wharton, as she 
stood at her window, on the evening before her bridal. 

So absorbed had she been in meditation, that she had not noticed the 
entrance of a second person, until a well-known voice aroused her; and 
Charles Mordaunt stood at her side. 
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‘¢ And will not our forest home be as pleasant as this?” said Charles. 
‘¢Can we not, in each other’s society, enjoy as pure and unalloyed happi- 
ness as though we were surrounded by all whom we hold dear ?” 

“Yes, Charles; I doubt not but our new home will possess many at- 
tractions, which are strangers in our present homes; but when | think of 
those whom I shall leave behind—those who have watched over me in 
infancy, and been my companions in later years, you cannot wonder that 
I feel sad. But this grief unfits me for the duties of the morrow, and I 
must seek the aid of ‘ nature’s sweet restorer,’ to revive my spirits ;”? and 
with a cheerful ‘* good-night,”’ she retired to her chamber. 

Charles Mordaunt was the only son of a wealthy merchant, and pos- 
sessed talents of the highest order, and a mind capable of superior judg- 
ment. He had chosen law for his profession, and had, at the time my 
tale commences, just completed his studies. His high standing in society 
gave him free access to the circles of fashionable amusement, and it was 
at a party given in a neighboring town, that he first saw and admired 
Emma Wharton. He sought her hand, and was not refused; and on the 
morrow they were to be wedded, and remove to a newly settled section 
at the West. 

Emma Wharton loved Charles Mordaunt with a deep and devoted af- 
fection; but when she looked forward to the step which she was about to 
take, she trembled—not only for the responsibility which she was about 
to assume, but she had noticed that he had contracted a fearful habit, 
which, if persisted in, she feared would destroy their prospects of happi- 
ness for ever. 

Charles Mordaunt loved ‘“‘to linger around the wine-cup.” But she 
trusted that the new scenes, to which they would be introduced, and their 
seclusion from the haunts of mirth in their new home, would free him 
from all temptation to partake of the poisonous bowl. Alas! for the trust- 
ing heart of woman. Her confidence may be misplaced, and her affec- 
tions unrequited, yet she will still hope. Thus it was with Emma. In- 
capable of deceit herself, she trusted that others were equally so; and, 
confiding in his affection for her, she was willing to unite her fate with his. 

They were married ; and, bidding farewell to the scenes rendered _hal- 
lowed by the remembrances of former days, they proceeded on their long 
and toilsome journey. On their arrival, Mr. Mordaunt purchased a neat 
cottage ; and, beneath Emma’s guiding hand, “the wilderness” soon be- 
gan to ** blossom as the rose.” Nature had ever been her favorite study, 
and here she could behold her in all her varied forms, from the tiny wild 
flower that bloomed at her feet, to the majestic forest tree that spreads its 
towering branches over their lowly abode. 

For several months, nothing occurred to disturb their happiness, and 
Emma fondly hoped that her fears would never be realized; but one 
evening Charles entered the room where she was sitting, and handed her 
a card. It was an invitation to a party which was to be given at the vil- 
lage. Emma hesitated: she knew that at such places, wine was freely 
introduced, and she feared its effects on one who had so long abstained 
from its use; but she finally yielded to his urgent solicitation, and went. 
Charles drank freely of the contents of the poisonous bowl, and from that 
evening his downward course was rapidly traced. Emma warned him 
mildly, yet firmly, of the danger of the course he was pursuing, and _ be- 
sought him to “ turn and live ;” but warning and entreaty were alike un- 
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availing. Home had now no charms for him, and the society of the young 
wife was exchanged for that of his companions in debauchery. 

But her constitution, naturally delicate, was unable to bear the hardships 
which she was now obliged to endure. Reason was dethroned, and she 
vas prostrated beneath a raging fever. During her sickness Charles was 
continually at her bed-side. Remorse had begun its work, and he felt 
how deeply he had wronged her whom he had vowed to cherish and pro- 
tect. And now the crisis came on which was to decide between life and 
death. 

‘* Silent he stood, as turned to stone, 
Waiting to hear the dying groan.” 


Then, falling at her bed-side, he prayed, in agony of spirit, that if Gop 
would but spare her life, he would never again touch the accursed poison 
which had been the cause of her suffering, but that the remainder of his 
days should be spent in the service of his Redeemer. 

A. low feeble voice responded ** Amen.” It was Emma’s. Life had tri- 
umphed ; and, with returning reason, her ear had caught the sound of that 
blissful sentence. 

His prayer was answered. She recovered rapidly, and, in a few weeks, 
was again able to attend to her customary duties. 

But where, it may be asked, was Charles? Had he so soon forgotten 
his promise, and returned to his accustomed haunts? No: it was still 
held sacred; he sought the meréy he had so long rejected, and the balm 
of Gilead was poured into his wounded spirit. Peace and contentment 
vere again restored to their quiet dwelling; and an altar was raised, 
where, morning and evening, their sacrifices ascended to Heaven. He 
lived many years, an ornament to society, and to the church of which he 
vas a member. 

** They were lovely and poeeeent in their lives, and in death they were 


not divided.” The tall grass of the Mississippi valley waves above the 
resting-place of Charles and Emma Mordaunt. Pi Ashe 





THE: IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Tue soul !—what is it? It is an emanating ray from the Deity, to 
mine these dark prison-houses of clay—these frail tabernacles of dust ; 
ray divine of celestial birth, destined to exist through an endless neni, 
Why should any dare question the immortality of the soul, when every 
thought and emotion, within our bosoms, so plainly indicates its present 
and future existence? Why do mortals, in every station of life, so in- 
stinctively cling to immortality, and tremble at the thought of ceasing to 
be? The most degraded members of the human family —those whose 
intellectual and mental capacities are steeped in heathenism—and even 
the very outcasts of all society, dread annihilation, and form to themselves 
some vague idea of a future world—all, all instinctively shrink from the 
idea of nothing. Why are felt those yearnings for immortality, that fear 
and dread of annihilation, and that instinctive shrinking from the thoughts 
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of nothingness, if it is not an evidence of a never-dying spirit, destined for 
a higher, and nobler existence ? Who has not contemplated the vastness 
of the soul, its amazing height, its unsearchable depth, its unlimited length 
and breadth, and its capability of expanding and expanding through all 
eternity, till it takes in the whole of the material universe, as well as the 
great and wondrous plan of salvation ! 

It is a beautiful thought, and one fraught with untold rapture, to think 
of the soul as a free and uncumbered spirit, soaring away through all the 
never-ending round of worlds on worlds, and systems on systems, unlim- 
ited by space, and endless as the Deity; bathing her snowy pinions in the 
bright ethereal beauty of the heavenly scenery, and drinking in light and 
knowledge from all the celestial attributes of her Creator; and when mil- 
lions on millions of years have passed away, she has but just commenced 
her glorious race. Why wonder that the Savior so plainly taught its worth 
in these sayings, ‘* What will it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? or what will a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
Oh, what a mine of thought, that knows no bound! In contemplation of 
its being, it must be awed by its mighty magnitude, and most truly seek 
its Maker in adoration and praise. How small, to be contained in these 
clayey caskets, yet how mighty! Boundless as the Deity! Surely it 
cannot hide itself in the darkness of the tomb, and cease to be. Oh, no! 
that narrow prison cannot hold the soul in fetters. It will burst the bands 
of death, and soar away to Gov who gave it. 

Oh, what a precious gem of priceless worth! In comparison of which 
the diamonds of Golconda, the gems of the East, and the united wealth of 
the Indies dwindle into utter insignificance ; and worlds on worlds of ten 
thousand thousand-fold, are, as it were, but a drop in the ocean, or asa 
cipher to the universe. ‘Truly, we should be filled with wonder and 
amazement, in view of the untold worth of the soul, and strive to fit it for 
its destiny in the eternal world; yet how many live on, seemingly regard- 
less of its preciousness, forgetful of the only true riches—the soul at peace 
with its Maker. 

What is it but the principle of a never-dying nature, that has prompted 
searches into Nature’s arcana, and would lay bare the very foundations of 
the earth, and pry into her hidden store-houses for food to satisfy the 
cravings of a mind that is never satisfied ; that has soared on the wings of 
fancy, and of science, to the far-off realms in ethereal space, to hold com- 
munion with the stars, and learn wisdom from the celestial attributes of 
an Almighty Creator. . 

It is the soul, the never-dying soul, alone, that is able and capable of 
comprehending the works of an omnipotent Creator; though in the flesh 
she sees imperfectly, yet she clings to immortality with a tenacious grasp. 
How delightful to contemplate the glorious rest of the saints in heaven, 
When the chains of their earthly bondage shall be broken, and they, freed 
from the bondage of sin, shall taste, unmingled, those blissful joys that 
know no end; when “drest in robes -of fair renown,” with “ glittering 
crowns and harps of gold,” they will make ‘ heaven’s resounding arches 
ring” with the glad notes of redeeming love. Oh! give me the rest of 
the saints made perfect in a Savior’s image, and a humble seat near my 
Heavenly Father’s throne, and my joy will be complete. ANNALINE. 
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THE AFFECTIONS ILLUSTRATED IN FACTORY LIFE. 
NO. II.—THE MOTHER. 


MarTernatL affection is illustrated, in factory life, in every manner in 
which this strongest of Wwoman’s passions can be exhibited. 

Americans have been said to possess parental love in a degree superior 
to any other nation; and, though they may cherish, to blamable EXCeSS, 
that which is, in itself de lightful and praisew orthy, it must be acknowl- 
edged to be a venial failing. And those parents are not always the fond- 
est who can spend their days in caressing their beloved ones, and their 
nights in prayers and schemes in their behalf. The rich can display their 
affection in a more affectionate manner, but not in one more decidedly 
evincing its purity and strength. 

The mother in the mills). Who cannot conceive of the love which 
lightens the tedious task ; which makes the long day shorter, and the dark 
night less dreary. Who cannot imagine the pleasant thoughts which come 
to her, like cheering angels, to strenath en and sustain her; and the bright 
dreams which carry her back into the sunny past, or span, with Hope’s 
bright bow, the future. 

once attended school with two pretty intelligent young misses, whose 
mother supported them almost entirely by factory labor. At that time | 
had never seen a mill, and knew little of any wearisome toil. But I had, 
even then, a vague idea of the intensity of that love which could riedncite 
the mother to constant labor, hardship, and self-denial. Not many years 
passed on, and I was myself a factory operative; and some around me 
were mothers. There was one who often spoke of the pleasant homestead 
which she hoped, by a few more years of labor, to possess; and when 
she should spend her days with the two children from whom she had long 
been separated. There was one, with a larger family of little ones, who 
had no such definite plan of future happiness ; but who hoped that her 
endeavors to assist those, who were doing all in their power to help them- 
selves, would one day be rewarded by an asylum with one or all of them. 
There was another, with more of vanity in her heart, who made herself a 
slave for the beautiful girl of whom she was so proud; and who, she said, 
should never know what it was to labor. There was another, who toiled 
for her idiot child, and who felt that while that was spared she had still 
some interest in life. Love and Hope are strong stimulants, and they are 
the good angels who cheer and strengthen the New England laborer. 
Here there e may be always some pleasant scheme upon which the heart 
may busy itself, while the hand seconds the will. There may be some 
beautiful air dastle to delight the eye, while the limbs are engaged in less 
pleasing occupations. Here the laborer is worthy of his hire, and the 
avails of his or her labor are, not only such as to w farrant an expectation 
of something more than a present livelihood, but such as to create in his 
mind anticipations of a future, in which he may enjoy the rewards of his 
exertions. 

But among all my acquaintances none interested me more than a widow, 
who toiled near me for her little son. It seemed as though her own life 

vas bound up in that of her child. She never spoke of the future but 
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with reference to him. He was prominent in all her hopes and _ plans, 
and her separation from him was rendered endurable only by her antici- 
pations of a reunion, when poverty and want should no more part them. 
J remember now the flush upon her cheek, and joyous sparkle in her eye, 
when she heard glad tidings from her little one. He was always well and 
happy; and never had forgotten her. There was ever some childish re- 
quest communicated, or some assurance of his artless love, which she 
would repeat, with an interest which appeared very strange to those who 
could not enter into her feelings. 

But one morning she came to her work with swollen eyes, and cheeks 
flushed with weeping. She had learned, the previous evening, that her 
child was sick—perhaps dying; and she wished permission to go to him 
immediately. ‘There were no objections made. ‘The girls, beside whom 
she had worked, shared her task between them; and, with deep sympathy 
from us all, she left the mill. Buta few weeks passed away and she was 
again among us; but, in that short time, she had become another being. 
Sad, listless, and drooping, she seemed no more like the pleasant sprightly 
active woman, who had formerly been with us, than the withered blossom 
is like the full-blown flower. Her child was dead; and life to her was 
nothing, and the world was vacant. She still toiled, but slowly and hope- 
lessly. Time wore away; and it brought but this consolation, that the 
departure of each day left her nearer to her meeting with her child. 

I went one evening to her little room. She received me pleasantly ; 
but it was my purpose to withdraw shortly, unless she should speak of her 
bereavement. I did not solicit her confidence, but was willing to receive 
it. I knew of the relief which often succeeds an outpouring of the heart’s 
grief, and if to speak of her sorrow would lighten it, I was willing to hear 
her tale of wo. 

“You have left the gay party in the sitting-room,” said she, * but I 
know you have not come here for amusement.” 

‘No, I have come to see if my company will not be preferable, for one 
evening, to the solitude you always seek. You have never told us about 
the death of your child; and I do not wish you to speak of it now if it 
will be painful to you.” 

“Tam perfectly willing,” she replied, ‘to speak of that of which I am 
ever thinking ; and I have only avoided the subject because I did not wish 
to make others unhappy. The world seems different to me now that my 
child is gone, and I cannot conceive how others can be happy. Still my 
reason corrects the error of my feelings, and I remember, that, though 
my light is taken away, the earth is not dark to all. My boy was, to me, 
the joy of my life; the fountain from which gushed forth those waters 
Which gave freshness and verdure to my daily path, and a bright beauty 
to the blossoms which were springing up around it. 

I do not know that I have ever spoken to you of my married life. It 
was short, but happy—an isle of beauty in life’s dark stream—a thread 
of gold in its sable web—a ray of brightness, piercing its sombre cloud— | 
a fount, whose sparkling waters once gushed sweetly forth, and then its 
source was sealed. When the partner of my youth was taken from me 
my infant boy was left, to reconcile me to a life which would otherwise 
have been a burden. For him, and him alone, I wished to live ; and those 
who regretted that I had been left in poverty, with a helpless child, were 
ignorant of the fervent love with which he had already inspired my heart. 
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It seemed as though all the strong affection, which I had felt for the father, 
was transferred to the unconscious child; though softened into a holier 
passion, and mingled with sweeter emotions, than those can know who 
have not felt the throbbings of a mother’s love. For him I toiled, though 
only while he slept; for, in his waking hours, I was constantly devoted to 
his little pleasures. I wreathed my lips in smiles, and suffered no thought 
of sadness to cast a shadow on my brow, for I said that my boy’s young 
mind should expand in the sunshine of happiness. It was not all mock- 
ery, for I felt happy with his bright eyes smiling upon mine, and his soft 
cheek pressing to my lips. As he grew older I became, not only teacher 
but his playmate. I entered into all his sports, and won his undivided 
confidence ; and, if I loved him as mothers have seldom loved their chil- 
dren, so I believe he loved me as children do not often love their parents. 
We were all in all to each other; and you can faintly imagine the strug- 
gle in my breast when my duty bade me leave him. I could have re- 
mained in my country home, and obtained a subsistence for us both, but I 
wished to do better than this by him. I looked forward to the future; 
when all I might lay by would be the means of great advantage to him. 
I had many fond dreams of his future usefulness and eminence; and | 
resolved to do all in my power that the dreams should become realities. 
It seemed as though my very victuals were taken from me when we 
parted; and it was a consolation when I heard that he mourned as bitterly 
for me. But all sorrow is transient in childhood; and those, with whom 
I left him, soon succeeded in turning his mind to the happy meeting which 
they confidently predicted would soon take place. 

When he was first taken sick his mind involuntarily turned to his mo- 
ther—she who had always been so anxious to relieve his pain, and share 
his sorrow ; but they did not let me know of it until he was past all hope 
of recovery. You know how suddenly I was summoned away; and, 
though they had endeavored to prepare my mind for the worst, I would 
not believe it could be so. It seemed as though my strong desires for his 
life must perpetuate it. I could not realize that he would die, and I be 
left alone. Then my unstrung mind conjured up other pictures, upon 
which it should not have glanced. I began to hope that I might meet him 
in health—that they had endeavored to represent his case as hopeless that 
I might not be overpowered if it should prove so, and that there might be 
a pleasant surprise if it were otherwise. I thought how much happier we 
should all be, after the fear and vexation, than if there had been no sick- 
ness and no recovery. With these foolish imaginings I reached his home. 
No one attempted to stop me, and I rushed into his room. Disease had 
not been long enough upon him to change him to a spectre; and he lay, 
upon his white pillow, still round and beautiful, but his cheeks were crim- 
soned with the fever flush, and his eyes wild with pain and excitement. 

He did not know me. It was long before I could persuade myself that 
it was so; and when I heard him murmur ‘ Why don’t my mother come,’ 
it seemed as though he must understand my assurance that she was with 
him. TI allowed no one else to nurse, tend, and watch him, and when I 
bathed his brow, and fanned his cheek, and moistened his lips, it seemed 
as though he must know that none but a mother’s hand could do it thus. 
It sometimes seemed as though my heart would break to hear him be- 
moan my absence, but I was obliged to listen to his faint reproaches of 


my neglect. 
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At length it seemed as though I could bear it no longer, and I wished 
that reason might soon return, even if it were but the beaming forth of 
the mental spark, which shines so brightly just as it is to be extinguished 
in death. My wish was granted—my prayer was heard. He awoke to 
reason, to consciousness, and to a recognition of me. ‘Those were mo- 
ments of bliss when I held his shrunken form in my arms, and felt him 
nestle closely to my side, as he had done in infancy—when [| looked into 
his sunken eyes, and met their gaze of childish confidence and love. It 
seemed as though he thought there would be no more pain nor fever, now 
that [ had come to banish them. Again his mind wandered, but the con- 
sciousness of my presence never left him. ‘The days came back to him 
when he brought me flowers from the meadow, and berries from the hill- 
side. ‘Then there came a heavy faintness over his frame, and a dark 
shadow over his sight. ‘Mother, dear mother,’ he murmured, ‘ kiss me 
once, and [ will go to sleep.’ | pressed my lips to his pallid brow, and 
bathed with tears his cold pale face; and, gently as in those infant days 
he had ever gone to rest, he sank into his last long sleep. ADELIA. 





A FRAGMENT. 


SomE years ago, a country was settled, by some New England emi- 
grants, in the far West—a country of the best soil, of the most salubrious 
atmosphere, and, in all things, apparently well adapted to the wants and 
desires of man. Among the first settlers of this new and uncultivated 
land, was Mr. Savoy, with his family, consisting of his wife and an only 
son. Mr.S. was a native of New England, and was not deficient in those 
prominent characteristics of his people, industry and enterprise ; therefore, 
not prospering in his employment here as he wished, he adjusted his busi- 
ness, bade adieu to his friends, and started for “the far West.” After 
travelling several hundred miles, by canals and steamboats, he at length 
fixed upon a spot in the wilderness, on which to erect his habitation. It 
was upon an eminence, covered by a luxuriant growth of oak, pine, wal- 
nut, and elm. ‘This scene of wildness soon exhibited the marks of culti- 
vation and improvement; and the woodland home, which quickly appeared 
there, bore many traces of rural comfort and cheerfulness. ‘The clearing 
was completed, the grain was committed to the earth, and a bountiful har- 
vest was garnered as the reward of his untiring industry. The land was 
too fertile, the air too pure and healthy, long to escape the notice of others. 
A few years, and a small village had sprung up in this beautiful spot. 

In the meantime Mr. Savoy’s son had attained the age of manhood, and 
was ranked among the first of the village for intelligence and enterprise. 
In one of the neighboring families resided a young lady, and one to whom © 
all of her sex and age looked up as an excellent pattern. She was about 
the middle size, and in no way could her form have been improved. Her 
face was the very model of health; around her fair forehead sported curls 
of glossy jet; her large dark eye sparkled with life and intelligence; and 
her cheek glowed with the rosy hue of health. Such was the appearance 
of Lucy M ; and it is needless to say that her conduct corresponded 
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with her appearance. Benevolent and kind, she was beloved by ali 
around her. 

Here society was pure and unadulterated. Fashion, with her tyrant 
hand, had not yet claimed ascendancy among them. Morality and Re- 
ligion had here raised their altar, and all alike “paid deference. None had 
yet come who could not be trusted, and respected ; and in every cottage 
dwelt Contentment and Happiness. Such was the condition of Savoyette, 
in 18—. I have described but few personages, because my narrative is 
short; and truth does not require a minute detail, * * * * 

- Have you heard of the discovery ?”’ said Margaret W. to Lucy M. as 
she entered her parlor one winter evening, where were collected a number 
of young ladies and gentlemen around a bright and cheerful fire. 

“‘ No,” they all exclaimed; ‘* pray tell us what it is ?” 

“T don’t know precisely,” ‘replied Margaret, ‘** but from the gleanings I 
can obtain, I think it is something which threatens the health and happi- 
ness of our delightful village.” 

“T would like to know,” said George M., “ what it is. It certainly con- 
cerns each of us, if it threatens our happiness.” 

James Savoy said he had learned some particulars concerning the dis- 
covery. It was described as a small but peculiar kind of serpent.  A\l- 
though not quite as large or hideous as the boa-constrictor, yet, such were 
its fatal effects, that it might not improperly be termed a constrictor of 
some sort; that it possessed the power to charm persons; “ and,” contin- 
ued he, “as all are exposed to its approaches, I hope all will be on their 
guard, and avoid its influences. We have enjoyed prosperity for a long 
time, and it would not be surprising if some enemy had found its way into 
our habitations ; but let us all,” said he, glancing at his male friends, *‘ use 
every means to repel such disastrous invasions.’ 

After this short colloquy had taken place, (for it seemed a most un- 
pleasant subject to many,) the conversation changed to some other topic ; 
and, as this is sufficient for my purpose, we will not follow them through 
their evening’s amusement. 

Some months after this affair, James Savoy, while walking in a neigh- 
boring field, saw Lucy M. at a short distance. He hastened to meet her, 
but great was his horror and astonishment to find her bound in the coils 
of the fatal constrictor, and that she was actually enchanted by it. He 
had heard of its existence, but had no idea of its power before. He re- 
gretted to see that her fine form had been distorted and contracted into a 
small space. The elasticity of her step had given place to a slow and 
languid movement; her face was pale and lifeless. He approached her, 
and warned her of her danger, but she heeded him not; he urged, but 
she would not listen; he continued with increased earnestness, but she 

answered there was no danger, and he need not trouble himself about her ; 
she also spoke to him of familiarity, till, at length, he gave her up for lost, 
and left her to her fate. She died ; and friends regretted, in after life, 
that they had not forcibly rescued her from her untimely end. 

In an album, belonging to her friend, James Savoy, was recorded her 
death ; and immediately under it were written these words, in large char- 
acters, ‘* A self-doomed victim to the proud and senseless shrine of Fashion. 
Would it might be the last.” J.S. W. 
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THE HUSKING. 


‘The husking announced, 
The neighbors invited, 
The boys in full glee, 
And the girls all delighted ; 
When the labor is o’er, 
We join in the cheer ; 
And a smack pays the lab’rer 
For each ruddy ear.”’ 


A TALE of “the merry merry husking night,” “all of the olden time,” 
may not be amiss; and if the soldier may be allowed to sit by his fireside, 
and fight his battles o’er, and o’er, I may also, I trusf, be allowed to in- 
dulge in reminiscences of the past, and think again of the husking frolic, 
and other scenes of early days. 

There was one circumstance in which the huskings differed from our 
other merry-makings, and it was in the promiscuous assemblage of old 
and young. ‘The grandsire, sire, and son,” mingled with the youthful 
of the female sex; and as, in our village, there were a great many revo- 
lutionary soldiers, we were never in want of story-tellers. 

The usual method of procedure was as follows. The corn having been 
all gathered, and materials for a good supper cooked up, it was brought 
into the long kitchen, which was divested of every article of furniture, but 
benches, stools, and chairs, and piled up at one end of it. ‘The neighbors 
assembled, old and young, at early twilight, and commenced their merry 
labors. ‘The red ear was industriously sought, as its happy finder was 
allowed the privilege of saluting each fair girl in the room. Rosy ears 
and cheeks being so intimately associated, it cannot be wondered that the 
first was always grected with a shout of pleasure, as preparatory to the 
more blissful greeting of the last. ‘The ladies, of course, possessed the 
same privilege, although I never knew them to avail themselves of it; but 
sometimes an unfortunate swain, who had long been seeking in vain the 
valued article, would find his sweetheart kinder than fortune, and a red 
ear would slily creep into his hand, and the gay donor would be rewarded 
for her generosity by the first kiss, as he went round the circle. Some- 
umes there would be a terrible dearth of red ears, and in the grievous 
scarcity recourse would be had to a desperate expedient; and some old 
ear, which had seen such service in times gone by, was secretly brought 
from its obscurity, in a dark corner of the garret, and found itself all at 
once a very popular and active member of the husking circle. It was too 
welcome a guest to be much troubled with inquiries and suspicions, and 
all professed to believe that its ““ whereabouts” had been in some low re- 
cess of the corn heap. 

The young gentlemen could find exercise for their gallantry (and where 
can they not?) in helping their fair companions to corn from the heap, 
and taking away the husks with which they would otherwise have soon 
become encumbered. The old Revolutioners told their stories, and sung 
their songs; the “old orchard” went merrily round, and toil and merri- 
ment went hand in hand. The old adage, that “‘ misery loves company,” 
i$ not only true, but it is also quite as true that labor and happiness love 
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company too. If grief is lessened, enjoyment is heightened, and labor 
swectened by participation. Our huskings were always happy times, and 
I cannot believe that the more modern and refined efforts to enliven time 
are more successful in their object. Sometimes the whole audience were 
held in breathless silence, while some tragical tale of war or blood was 
slowly repeated, and then the low roof rang with the loud peals of laugh. 
ter which followed some comical story, or flash of wit. 

Uncle P. was always a valued guest at huskings. A revolutionary sol- 
dier, if ever so old, was always good company, but Uncle P. was better 
than common, for he was one of the first that enlisted in the service of his 
country, and he did not return home until the war was over. During the 
latter part of the campaign, he was one of Washington’s body-guard. 
Many a tale of that dreadful epoch of suffering and self-denial would he 
relate; and though he spake not with all the flowers of rhetoric of ‘ the 
moral grandeur” of that time, he left upon his hearers an impression which 
will never be erased. Washington was an idol enshrined in his memory, 
and I always noticed that not one of those old soldiers could hear his name 
without a sparkle of the eye, and a smile of proud rejoicing. I have heard 
Uncle P., when speaking of the terrible sufferings of his comrades—their 
blood-tracked marches, with bare and lacerated feet, through mud and 
snow; their watchful nights, and days of starvation; when he told of these 
and all their other miseries—say that the soldiers would sometimes in their 
agony and despair curse all things, and every being, but—General Wash- 
ington. He would say that never in all his long intercourse with him 
through those terrible campaigns, had he seen his general smile ; yet he 
was much with his men, and no stranger upon entering the camp, could 
have told by their dress or demeanor which was the commander. Then 
he had also the tale of West Point—Arnold’s treachery and Andre’s cap- 
ture—how he was at that time standing sentry within half a mile of the 
brave Englishman. He said that the three captors were playing cards by 
the road-side when Andre passed—his hesitation about the pass-word ex- 
cited their suspicions—they examined him, and then let him go; but after 
he had gone on, they thought of his boots. He was overtaken, re-exam- 
ined, and the rest was in his life truly a tragedy. His testimony was 
given to Arnold’s former bravery, and the confidence reposed in him by 
Washington ; and also to Andre’s beauty, grace, and gallantry. Never, 
he said, were so many tears shed at a public execution as at that of the 
young spy; and eager had been the previous desire to regain the person 
of Arnold, and let the Englishman go. Fate decreed otherwise ; but no 
one blamed the commander-in-chief. 

Old Mr. H. had also his stories to tell, though his heroism was some- 
what doubtful. Indeed, it was stated by others, that he never stood sentry 
while in the army, always contriving, when it was his turn, to be sick, or 
somehow disabled. One night, when he could find no excuse to get off, 
he went out, and beat his head against the stone wall till it was a pretty 
bloody and smashed concern. He was placed upon the sick list, and an- 
other took his place. The substitute was shot dead that night, and so was 
the sentry the next night, and the next. The one who was to stand the 
following night left the box, and lying down behind a log of wood, watched 
for the murderer. At length he saw an Indian creep softly up to the box, 
and rising a little from his snake-like posture, prepare to fire. ‘The sen- 
try’s gun was also raised, and he shot his enemy through the heart. Then 
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there was the story to tell of their sitting around a camp-fire, roasting corn 
after a long march, when an Indian shot one of the number dead upon the 
spot. Mr. H. was not then in the circle, but standing at a distance. He 
saw his comrade fall forward, and hang over a seat with the corn he had 
been eating running from his open mouth. He saw also what no one else 
saw, and that was the murderer; and, aiming truly his rifle, he shot him 
dead. It was the first time he had ever taken the life of a fellow-being, 
and I have heard him describe the feeling of soul-sickening horror and 
disgust with which he viewed his victim. ‘Then there were stories of star- 
vation—how they had seen the time when the old carcase of a dog was 
the sweetest meat they had ever tasted, and of their stratagems to obtain 
food in other ways. 

He said that they would take some fish-hooks and a handful of corn, 
and going up to some tory’s farm-house endeavor to scrape acquaintance 
with his flock of geese. If they could get near enough they would throw 
them the fish-hooks, baited with corn, and then run as fast as their legs 
could carry them, with their victims fluttering and squaking in the rear. 
When they were at a safe disiance the poor gooseys were deprived of life 
and feathers, and introduced without any unnecessary delay, to a pot of 
boiling water. He told, also, of the old gander, who they thought must 
have been hatched from Columbus’s egg, or some equally ancient recep- 
tacle of incipient goslings, and which was so tough that it took (according 
to him) about half a dozen of them to carve for the general. . 

Then there were songs, and tales of gossip; and, after the corn was all 
out of the husk, the concluding supper. This would last till about mid- 
night, when the old folks went away, and left their juniors to dance and 
frolic till morning. 

I will now tell you of Lieut. 8’s. husking frolic, which was the largest 
we ever had in the neighborhood. ‘There were about fifty invited. 1 re- 
member there were fourteen Sams. My father was calculating (ignorant 
of the lieutenant’s intention) to have his husking that night. But the lieu- 
tenant came over to our house when he heard of it, and said, ‘* Squire, 
now do give up to me this evening, for I’ve got the most corn.” My fa- 
ther was an obliging man, and the lieutenant an old friend, so it was agreed 
that our husking should be deferred. The lieutenant went home, saddled 
and bridled his horses, and sent his boys five miles around, to invite the 
huskers. The corn was gathered after the middle of the day, that it might 
not feel cold to the hands. It was not cut down “stalks and all,” as is 
now often done; but plucked by the ear. There were nine tumbrel loads 
of it, and a goodly company to do the job. They came in wagons, carts, 
and any thing that would fetch them, clad in plain decent clothing, there 
being ‘none in rags, none in tags, and none in velvet gowns.” ‘The old 
women were sent into the front room, to chat gossip and tell stories, and 
the rest of us went to work in the long kitchen. I took my station be- 
tween my father and Uncle P., in order to be safe from the assaults of the 
lucky seekers of red ears; and for a Jong time I found my situation a 
most truly enviable one for this purpose. But at length Uncle P. began 
to scent the business ; and in an unguarded moment I was taken up in his 
arms, and lifted like a child over the heap of husks, and given over to the 
tender mercies of a great seven-footer, who made ample amends for what 
I had previously lost. 

I remember distinctly the stories which were related that evening. Un- 
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cle P. must begin first, and he told us several about the war. One of them 
was about an Irishman, who belonged to the army. His name was Pat- 
rick, and I think he was a servant to the general. Pat came one morning 
to the camp holding in his hands half a dozen guns; and driving as many 
Hessians. ‘* Well, Pat,’ said the general, ‘‘ and how did you take so many 
prisoners?” ‘¢ Ah and fait,” said Pat, “‘ your honor, I surroonded them.” 
‘‘ Surrounded them,” replied the general: ‘“‘how did you do it?” ‘They 
were aslape, your honor, and I took away their guns, and then I waked 
them, and told them I’d shute ’em if they didn’t come here.” ‘“ Pat’s 
heroism was duly applauded,” said Uncle P., ‘*and from that time he was 
a greater favorite than ever.” 

Then he had another story to tell about the general. He said that one 
night when he stood guard he saw some one lurking around the camp, as 
if to see how matters were going on there. At length he attempted to 
elude the vigilance of the sentry, and enter the camp. Uncle P. marched 
up to the intruder, and demanded the countersign. For that night it was 
‘Stand back I tell you.” It was not given. Jt was demanded a second 
time, and still not given. The third time he challenged the stranger; and, 
as was the custom, raised his rifle, to shoot him dead, if it should then be 
demanded in vain. ‘Stand back I tell you,” said General Washington, 
in a loud voice; and Uncle P. dropped his rifle, and clasped him in his 
arms. He said that he should never forget the thrill which passed through 
him at the thought that his arm had been raised to take his comman- 
der’s life. 

Then my father was called upon fora story. He had never been in 
the army, and could tell no tales of ‘ heroes bold,” but related divers an- 
ecdotes about struggles with bears, minks, weasels, wildcats, foxes, wol- 
verines, musquash, and ’coons. One of his stories was as follows. He 
said that he started one morning upon a racoon hunt, (for the skins were 
then quite valuable) and had killed several, when he met with two young 
bears. He killed them also, and took their skins. ‘* Went on a little fur- 
ther,” when he met with some more racoons. While battling with them 
he found himself beset in the rear by a couple of wildcats. ‘Thinking 
discretion the better part of valor, and retreat the advice of discretion, he 
then ran to a ledge of rocks, and placing himself so as to keep a breast- 
work of rocks between himself and his adversaries, he blazed away at 
them in good earnest. The battle was a tough one, and my father did 
not succeed in destroying his enemies until they had also torn and man- 
gled him. The marks of this fight he carried upon his face to the grave. 
Upon his return home he met with the old infuriated bear, whose cubs he 
had killed in the morning. His amunition was all gone, and himself 
weary, wounded, and bleeding. The enraged creature sprang towards 
him, but he eluded her aim, and jumped into the fork of a tree; then 
climbing into one of the high branches he contrived to keep his enemy at 
bay with his rifle until morning, when he was relieved from his unpleasant 
situation by the alarmed neighbors, whom my almost distracted mother 
had sent in search of him. 

This led to other tales of battles with wild beasts, and many more were 
told. The details of the annual hunt in the ‘twelve mile woods” in the 
days of its glory, when all wild beasts “did greatly abound,” were very 
interesting. The method used to be for the male inhabitants of the three 
towns adjoining the woods to collect together at the south end, accom- 
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panied and directed by their selectmen, when each had his direction 
pointed out, the number of rods between any two hunters was agreed upon, 
and they proceeded to scope the woods until they rejoined each other at 
the north side of them. ‘The history of the hunt for this year was ren- 
dered rather interesting by the hair-breadth escape of Capt. J., one of our 
selectmen, who was detained behind, and then went ignorantly between 
the routes of two hunters. They heard the bushes rustle and crackle be- 
tween them, and two balls came whizzing into the thicket in very close 
approximation to the captain’s “ upper story.” He sung out his thanks- 
giving that they were not better marksmen, and they were probably 
equally rejoiced at their bad luck. Two squirrels and a black snake were 
the only trophies the hunters could exhibit of that day’s battles. However 
Uncle P. said that one more life was aaken, for he caught a great tom- 
musquito, tied his hind legs together, then took his rifle, and let him have 
the death for which Andre prayed—namely, a bullet through the heart. 

But the hunters could console themselves for their late inglorious cam- 
paigns by a contemplation of their former victories, when the enemy were 
not so “searce.” Ican myself recollect when bears would pass before 
the house in the middle of the day, and sometimes they would make an 
assault upon the inhabitants of the pasture. I remember one morning 
hearing a dreadful snuffing and snorting. Iran to the window, and saw 
the cows, sheep, &c., in great terror on account of the incursion of a great 
bear upon their premises. There stood Bruin upon his hind legs, with his 
paws dangling down before, and the affrighted cattle had collected ina 
circle, the sheep, lambs, calves, and young creatures, being in the centre, 
while the oxen, horses, and other valiant ones, surrounded them in a ring, 
with their heads all directed outwards. Uncle P. was near, and in the ar- 
dor of his heroism he ran towards the assailant with a great mullein stalk 
in his hand, and was followed by my father, who more thoughtfully took 
his rifle. But he dared not shoot, for Uncle P. kept between him and the 
bear, who seeing with whom he had to contend concluded to return home 
again. Bruin escaped to the woods with nothing but his labor for his pains, 
and my father was so provoked at his good luck, that he almost wished he 
had eaten Uncle P. and the stalk of mullein. 

But Iam wandering from my story, or rather stories, and I must tell 
you now of Deacon P’s. adventure. The good deacon being called upon 
for one, said that he had been most wonderfully preserved from all injuries 
and perils, both by land and sea; but he was once much alarmed, and if 
it would not frighten the young folks he would relate his adventure. We 
all informed the deacon tiat we would not be at all scared, and begged 
him to proceed, while our eyes opened wider, and our hair almost stood 
on end at this ominous commencement. The deacon said that his brother 
and himself had been “down below,” with a load of lumber, (poultry, 
butter, cheese, dc.) and were returning with the avails of their expedition, 
when they stopped at a small public-house, to spend the night. They had 
looked at the list of letters, and taken all which were to go in their direc- 
tion. (In those times there were no mail-routes in that part of the coun- 
try, and letters were left at public-houses ; where they were kindly taken 
by travellers, who gave them a lift as far as they were going, and then 
left them to meet with similar favor from some one else.) The deacon 
had found several to carry, and was sitting by a good fire, talking very 
freely to his companion, when he noticed that their conversation was ea- 
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gerly listened to by “a huge black nigger;’? who waited upon them. 
When he retired he put his money under his pillow, and retained his jack- 
knife (his only weapon) near him. He could not sleep; and towards 
midnight he heard the chamber door softly open, and the footsteps of 
blackey approaching the bed. He hemed, hawed, spit, and turned over ; 
when his visitor, finding him not quite so fast asleep as he could desire, 
retreated. After a while he came again, with no better success; and a 
third time he crept towards the wakeful deacon, and was again greeted 
with a loud “ahem.” The deacon said he expected every moment that 
he would spring upon him, and he laid all night with his open jack-knife 
in his hand. The deacon wound off his story with a long dissertation 
upon the proof to be derived from it of a particular overruling Providence. 

After the song came the husking supper. But first the room must be 
cleared. ‘The husks were carried out into the barn, to be used for fodder: 
and the corn was sorted, and carried into the garrets and chambers; where 
it was spread to dry. Meanwhile the girls were sweeping, and “cleaning 
up;” and if there was any late corn, it was boiled and roasted for supper. 
Then ‘the tables were set”—loaded with all sorts of cakes and pies— 
pumpkin pies being baked for the occasion in great deep platters, and the 
best cheese, made that season, was cut in honor of the occasion. ‘Tea, 
coffee, and ‘*‘ old orchard,”’ served to wash down the good things, and then 
the old folks were informed that they might be dismissed. 

Then the dancing commenced, beginning with ‘* Chorus Jig,” led al- 
ways by Sam P. and Sam 8.; who ever chose for partners Milly P. and 
“ Little Hit.” Inever knew them to fail of going forward at a husking, 
quilting, or any other frolic. ‘Then followed Money Musk, Soldier’s Joy, 
Rural Felicity, Jefferson’s Liberty, French Four, “The gir! I left behind 
me,”’ &c.; and we wound off, as usual, with an eight-handed reel. - 

Ladies, how should you like to go to a husking? Patry. 





FIRST GRIEFS. 


Fan from the bowers of early youth 
My wandering feet have strayed ; 

And chequered much hath been my path 
Through sunshine and through shade. 

The sun of joy, the smiles of hope, 
Have beamed upon my way, 

And Sadness’ gloomy clouds have oft 
Shut out the cheerful day. 

They tell me I have never seen 
All that might make life vain; 

That free my youthful way hath been 
From sorrow, care, and pain. 

That when old age hath chilled the tide, 
Now bounding through each vein, 

And Care’s broad seal hath stamped my brow, 
I may of griefs complain. 

It may be so. I know full well 
That Age hath visions dim 
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Of verdant bowers, and sunny flowers, 
That bloom no more for him. 

Far back, adown the vale of youth, 
He looks through misty tears ; 

He sees, as a forgotten thing, 
The light of early years. 

He’s seen the torch of passion laid 
Upon the young heart’s shrine ; 

And he has felt, upon that heart, 
The withering touch of time. 

And now he stands, a lonely one, 
In Life’s cold wilderness, 

With scarce an arm to lean upon, 
And scarce a lip to bless. 

True, Age hath cares. But he hath learned 
To bear with iron heart, 

Their sharpest thorns. E’en grief hath lost 
The keenness of its dart. 

True, he hath learned that this fair world 
Is but a glittering show ; 

But when first taught, the lesson was 
Most difficult to know. 

The first cold word we ever heard 
Possessed far keener power, 

To wound our hearts, than harsher ones 
Poured forth in later hour. 

The first loved form that sank to rest, 
The first hope that grew dim, 

Brought anguish to the breast, that filled 
Grief’s cup unto its brim. 

Oh, when the light of trutb and love 
Beams forth from every eye, 

And when we fondly deem that joys 
Shall never fade and die, 

How hard it is to find betray 
The kiss by friendship given ; 

How hard to see the dreams of youth 
Fade like the hues of even. 

Then do not deem youth's sorrows light— 
They weigh most deeply down 

The young light heart ; and oft the blight 
Of after years is sown. 

In early life, among the flowers 
That bloom but to conceal, 

There's weight of wo, and depth of grief, 
None but the young may feel. | M. A. 
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VOLTAIRE AND GIBBON. 


Translated from the French. 


Giszon, having come to Geneva, and being impatient to see Voltaire, 
was eager to demand the honor of being received at the Chateau de Fer- 
ney. Unfortunately, Voltaire was persuaded that the English historian 
wrote against him, and he wished not to receive him. a 

Gibbon was in despair; he employed his utmost exertions in order to 1 
satisfy his desire, and succeeded in finding a valet, who, early in the morn- A 
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ing, caused him to conceal himself behind a hedge, by which Voltaire 
would not fail to pass. ‘The moment arrived; Gibbon darted from his re- 
treat, contemplated him attentively from head to foot, and then walked 
away without uttering a single word. 

Voltaire returned to his cabinet, called his secretary, and said to him, 
‘ Vanieres, go to the garden, where you will find an Englishman, of whom 
you must demand twelve pence for having seen the blockhead.” Vanieres 
went, addressed himself to Gibbon, and claimed the twelve pence. ‘ Hold, 
Monsieur,” coldly replied Gibbon, ‘* Here are twenty-four pence for you, 
but I wish to see the blockhead a second time.” The next morning he 
received a very polite invitation to dine at the chateau. E. W. 5. 








DILIGENCE INSURES SUCCESS. 


THERE are many persons in this world of ours, who think, because they 
cannot at once perform some great act which will render their names dis- 
tinguished, that, therefore, they are of no importance; and make no en- 
deavors to rise above their present station, because they cannot at once 
launch forth beneath the broad glare of the noonday sun; they will re- 
main for ever in darkness, nor seek to remove the veil which is cast be- 
fore them. 

I have known many a young girl, who might have won for herself a 
place among the most gifted, refuse to cultivate those powers of mind 
which Gop has given her, because she could not, at one step, gain the 
summit of the hill of science. 

We are apt to forget, while listening to those strains of eloquence which 
flow from the lips of the orator and the scholar, that many long years 
were spent ere they were enabled thus to charm and enlighten the world. 
Could we have witnessed their first efforts in struggling to free themselves 
from the chains of ignorance, we should probably none of us be discour- 
aged. It is only step by step that we can make any advances on the road 
to science; and they will make the greater progress who labor most as- 
siduously to cultivate the powers they possess. Let no one then think, 
because the offering she bestows upon the altar of literature is small, it is 
of no value. The great ocean is made up of drops, and if the mite we 
add be but a drop, it will help to fill up the boundless ocean of knowledge. 


M. C. 





TIME. 


TIME is a messenger that stayeth not in his course. We listen, and 
strive to heed him as he passes on his way, but in vain: rapidly he strides 
on, and steals the rose from childhood’s blooming cheek, and leaves, in its 
place, the furrows of age and care. Youth and beauty pass away before 
his onward course ; no obstacle obstructs his way. The lofty tower and 
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lowly cottage he prostrates in the dust. He breathes upon the towering 
mountains, and they pass away like the half-remembered dreams of child- 
hood. No respecter of persons is he. The rich and poor, the just and 
unjust, are visited alike by him. We hear him not, neither do we see 
him, but we all bear his impress. , 

Onward is his watchword; and trebly careless are we if we heed it not. 
One hour vainly spent can never be recalled. It is gone—passed and 
numbered with the things that were, but are not—to return to us no more. 
In proportion to the time that we have misspent, we have ceased to an- 
swer the end of our being. It behooves us, then, as mortals destined to 
an inheritance in heaven, eternal and sure, which passeth not away, so to 
live that others, taking knowledge of us, may be benefitted by our exam- 
ples. In so doing, we shall be enabled to walk the downward road of life 
calmly, and resigned to the will of Him who doeth all things well; and 
when arrived at its close, to exclaim, “It is not in vain that we have 


lived.” pip my 





EDITORIAL. 


Curistmas AND New-Year. Although, as we sit at our desk, the first of these 
anniversaries is at a week’s distance, yet, ere our greeting can reach our subscri- 
bers, they may both have passed. Hoping for the best we will wish them all, in 
advance, A Merry Christmas, and Happy New-Year, including in these wishes all 
others that are good and kind. The idea of moralizing occurs to us; but all of our 
readers, who have reflecting minds, will surely be led, by the departure of one year 
and commencement of another, to a consideration of their true position. They 
will remember that 


‘‘Life is real—life is earnest ;’’ 


and those who are not of such a disposition would throw down our work without 
reading such an article. : 

So we will merely add that we hope all our subscribers, and all who subscribe to 
any thing, and, above all, that unfortunate class who do not subscribe to any thing, 
will be led to think whether a new year might not be commenced with firm resolu- 
tions of amendment in life—reformation of faults—forgiveness of injuries, and a 
steady determination to do, at whatever sacrifice, that which is right. 

But a truce to this for the present; we are too young, too ignorant, and too 
faulty, to set up ourself as a moralist;—and now we will turn to our table, and cast 
a glance at the Christmas gifts which have been sent us. 

We found them, awaiting our notice, upon our return from a journey on which 
we had been acting the publisher and agent. The latter vocation we henceforth 
eschew entirely, with all possible sympathy for those who are still to act in that 
capacity. Our female travelling agents, whose names will be found upon our cov- 
ers, we commend to the tender mercies of those who think that a periodical agent 


is something as bad as a thief; assuring them that a gracious refusal will answer 


every necessary purpose. 

But we will say a word of our friends; for such we never failed to find, in every 
place. With some our little magazine found immediate favor, and their kindness 
has secured a grateful remembrance. And some were so good as to make known 
their wants, and point out the deficiencies of our work. 

‘We would take your magazine,’’ say some, “if we had any children. They 
might like your little stories.’ Now we have never had a Child’s Department, 
and when we write any thing, worthy of their perusal, we send it elsewhere. 

Another class will say, ‘“‘ We want stories like those in the Lady’s Book, and 
Graham’s Magazine, and your contributors do not write such.” 
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Another very different class will say, ‘‘ We do not like stories, especially love 
stories—the community is growing sick of them, and perhaps we could find better 
didactic articles in works of a higher order than yours. What we want is a know- 
ledge of your factory life, statistics with regard to it, and a description of the ope- 
ratives, and their labors, as they really are.”’ 

Heaven help us; and, without forgetting the old fable of the man and his son 
and his ass, we will endeavor to please them all. And now again to our Christmas 
gifts, for which we shall give credit to publishers; and if we make any mistakes, 
we hope to be corrected. The first at hand is Tue Ports or Connecricor, with 
biographical sketches; edited by Rev. Charles W. Everest. It has a beautiful vig- 
nette title page, containing a view of Connecticut river. It is a large book of 468 
pages, and very handsomely bound and printed. It contains only the writings of 
those poets who are natives of Connecticut; and, while reading it through, we 
have wondered whether any other state could claim as a birth-place so many true 
poets. Among the names which are almost universally known, are Rev. John 
Pierpont, James A. Hillhouse, Samuel G. Goodrich, Fitz-Green Halleck, James G. 
Percival, Theodore Dwight, John G. C. Brainard, George D. Prentice, James O. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. Emma Willard,and Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
with generous specimens of their productions. Two or three of these have not 
however been universally known as poets. 

Then there is some of the quaint poetry, “all of the olden time ;”’ and of the po- 
ems written by those whose names had not been familiar, the following have made 
the deepest impression upon our memory. The Family Blood, a burlesque, by Rev. 
A. Cleaveland; The Wedding, and indeed all by John Trumbull; Village Great- 
ness, by William Ray ; Love and Reason, by George Hill; Story Telling, by Wil- 
liam H. Bradley; and The Last Woman, by Richard Bacon, jr. The book is suita- 
ble, in all respects, for a Christmas and New Year’s gift. 

Case, Tiffany, and Burnham, of Hartford, are the publishers. Julius Ives, the 
agent for Lowell. 

From Abel Tompkins, Boston, we have Tur Ross or Suaron, edited by Miss 
S. C. Edgarton; which, for several years, has been one of our best annuals. It is 
elegantly bound and embellished, and filled with good reading. In our hasty pe- 
rusal it might be that we were somewhat influenced by personal predilections, for 
all the articles which seemed the best were written by ‘‘auld acquaintance.’’ Good 
Resolution, and Debby Lincoln, by Miss 8. C. Edgarton, we thought the best stories. 
Forward March, by our ci-devant editor, A. C. Thomas, though very short, is by far 
the best poem; and The Mind, by T. B. Thayer, one of the best essays. Joan of 
Arc in Prison, by Mrs L. J. B. Case, and The Forest Church, translated from the 
German by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, are also superior productions. 

A copy of the poems of the late Mrs. Scott, with a memoir, edited by Miss 8S. C. 
Edgarton, was also sent by the same publisher, but it slipped from our table ere we 
had time to examine it. We regret this, for the few poems we have seen by this 
lady were in the beautiful ballad style which always pleases us. A.C. Bagley 
sells these works in Lowell. 

From Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston, we have THe Marriace Rune, by 
John Angell James, who has long been one of the most popular of our moral and 
religiots writers. It “*is intended as a manual for those just entering the marriage 
state.’’ Not anticipating any need of it, ourself, we shall keep it for the first friend 
who changes her state of single blessedness. And it isa truly suitable gift to pre- 
sent to a newly wedded lady. Also, Curistian OnNAMENTS AND SENTIMENTS OF 
rur Heart, Tue Youne Communicant, and Tur Porrry or Love, a work simi- 
lar in design to the Love Token, we noticed last month. We have never seen more 
true poetry in the same compass, than is contained in this little volume. These 
four works are beautifully printed, bound, and gilded; and, in all respects, suitable 


gift books for the season. For sale by N. L. Dayton, 87 Merrimack street. 
H. F. 











